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A TRIP TO THE MIRACLE OF BOOKS,—1954, 
FROM MOUNDS, ILLINOIS 


Mrs. M. M. 


Southern Illinoisians are wide 
awake. Special proof is the trip to 
Chicago’s Miracle Of Books. The 
POWER behind this project is Mrs. 
M. M. Hartman of Mounds who is 
a leading educator in Pulaski County, 
sponsoring progressive educational 
movements in schools and libraries. 
—Editor. 


As I write my “Memoirs” of the 
educational tour to Chicago to see 
and enjoy the Miracle of Books Fair 
for boys and girls for 1954, and to 
visit the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, the general arrangements 
seem to be in the background so they 
will go hurriedly. 

On three special Illinois Central 
Railroad coaches with special diner 
attached, 138 students, parents, 
teachers, and librarians traveled 750 
miles in comfort and safety. In 24 
hours, from midnight to midnight we 
were in a new world of surprises, dis- 
covery and exploration. 

So many things happened on the 
tip! One high school boy found 
just the book he had been need- 
ing on Einstein’s Theory of Rela- 
tivity; another found a_ certain 
horse story he had been searching 
for, and a girl was presented one of 
Mr. Slobodkin’s pictures from the 
stage in the theater. Some saw Miss 
Harshaw, others, Mr. Ray. One re- 
gret is that I did not have some of 
the children with me when I met 
Miss Polly Goodwin, Editor, Chil- 
dren’s Books, for the Chicago Trib- 
une, and who played an important 
air 


When traveling about among the 
wer 2,500 books arranged in booths 


* Educator; Mounds, Illinois. 
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a child was thrilled to find a “friend” 
—a book he had read or a book he 
had seen in the local school or public 
library. 

This experience seemed to in- 
trigue some of the younger boys. To 
see in the Museum of Science and 
Industry a model farm homestead 
for city children to learn how they, 
the farm children, lived. One boy 
asked, “Do those city kids really 
have to study about us?” From the 
complacent look on the lad’s face, 
there must have been a retribution 
somewhere in his line of thinking 
and school adjustment. 

As we were walking through Jack- 
son Park near the lagoon, a little boy 
whispered to me, “Mrs. Hartman, is 
this Lake Michigan?” He saw the 
real Lake Michigan near 12th Street 
in the afternoon. 

Much of the credit for the out- 
standing success of the tour should 
be given to Illinois Central Railroad 
passenger agent, T. F. O’Grady, who 
did many, many little things for us 
far beyond the “call of duty.” He 
did everything possible for the hap- 
piness, comfort, and safety of the 
passengers, not only in transit, but 
in the arrangements for the con- 
ducted tour after having arrived in 
Chicago and while on the tour. 

We were a very few in the vast 
crowd at the Museum. Some one esti- 
mated that probably 10,000 people 
came to the Museum Friday. If you 
had seen the children lined up seven 
across, each group of several hun- 
dred at the same time entering one 
of the three main entrances, you 
would wonder if all the children of 
Illinois were visiting that day. Chil- 
dren almost rained from the sky. 
Buses, buses,—we did not know there 
were so many school buses. 
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Two former Pulaski County teach- 
ers met us there. Miss May Palmer, 
Lowell School, Mound City, and 
Mrs. Gertrude Bankson Morgan, 
Thistlewood School, Mounds. They 
gave us the feeling that we were not 
alone, but among “home folk” in a 
city of millions. 

I am dreaming now— 

A mother will tell her daughter of 
the trip and of Collen Moore’s doll 
house valued at more than half a 
million dollars, and granddad will tell 
of going down into a coal mine in 
Chicago, or about walking down 
“Yesterday’s Lane in Transporta- 
tion.” A television star will tell how 
she first appeared on television in 
Chicago (Museum) and radio en- 
gineers will tell about the first time 
they saw their own waves go out on 
the air. 

Not the least of our problems as 
chaperons was getting 120 tired, 
sleepy children awake to get off the 
train at 12:12 in the morning. We 
had them asleep in seats, on baggage 
shelves, on pallets, on chairs, any- 


where a tired, happy child home-: 


ward bound could sleep and dream 
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of the day of Miracle Of Books and 
the many, many wonders of the Mu- 


seum, of Lake Michigan, and of the} i 


City of Chicago. 

I now know how the old woman 
who lived in a shoe felt when all of 
her children were safely tucked in 
bed, only this time, in the arms of 
waiting, anxious parents. The red 
flares which Mr. O’Grady had put 
out for our safety made a beautiful 
setting for the homecoming from a 
world of progress, science, books, and 
fairyland. 

The Miracle of Books was pre- 
sented by the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, and the Chicago Tribune. 
Admission was free including the 
special programs in the theater and 
in the “Meet the Author” reception 
rooms. 

The local project was sponsored 
by the Mounds Public Library with 
Superintendent of Schools, M. C. 
Hunt, Pulaski County and Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lucy T. Mc- 
Pherson, Alexander County, as co- 
sponsors. Superintendent Hunt, 
Mound City, was the organization 
chairman. 


WORLD AFFAIRS ARE YOUR AFFAIRS 
Mrs. Roy Rossins* 


A large group of Menard County 
‘men and women are finding them- 
selves very busy these days with an 
exciting new project which involves 
extensive reading, much thinking, 
and an opportunity to express their 
ideas and exchange opinions. The 
Menard County Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women has organized a study group 
called “World Affairs are Your Af- 
fairs.” The major purpose of this 
series of meetings is to help citizens 
help themselves to a better under- 


* Chairman of the Project, Petersburg, Illinois. 


standing of the state of the world to- 
day through informed discussions of 
the peoples and the national prob- 
lems of selected countries in key 
“trouble spots” of the globe. 

To help promote fruitful discussion, 
a series of essays has been prepared 
as background material for each pro- 
gram, and the essays are read by all 
group members in advance of each 
meeting. The essays were written by 
well-known historians and geogra- 
phers, and the discussion guides 
were prepared by educators familiar 
with adult discussion group tech- 
niques. This series was developed by 
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the Adult Education Department of 
the Ford Foundation, which has as 
its aim “the expansion of opportuni- 
ties for all adult men and women to 
continue their education throughout 
fife in the interests of mature and 
sponsible citizenship.” There is 
an extensive bibliography at the end 
of each essay, and the members find 
themselves exploring both the local 
library and the State Library for 
material which will give them a rich 
background of knowledge on each 
country. 

When a notice was placed in the 
local paper concerning the formation 
of this group, more than forty people 
responded. The most gratifying 
thing is that while most of the mem- 
bers are very busy people and there 
are, of course, numerous conflicts on 
meeting nights, these people have 
gven the study group such a high 
priority that there is rarely anyone 
absent. The meetings are held twice 


[ech month in the homes of mem- 


bers, and following a lively and in- 
formative discussion, there is a coffee 
hour. 

Discussion leaders selected 
fom the group, and they are not 
“experts” on their subject—rather 
they are simply people who have a 
deep interest in international prob- 


5 


lems and are eager to learn more and 
to listen to the opinions of others. 
Leaders are eager to serve, and no 
one has ever refused. There are ten 
meetings in the series, which covers 
a period from October through 
March. 

It seems worthy of note that more 
than forty people from a town of 
2,300 in the smallest county in the 
state have banded together in the in- 
terest of informed discussion of world 
affairs. 

Another interesting thing is the 
vital part libraries are playing in this 
project. The Petersburg Public Li- 
brary has set up a reserve shelf of 
reference books for the course, and 
these books are made available only 
to members of the study group. The 
Petersburg High School Librarian, 
Miss Edith Masters, has been of 
great help to discussion leaders in 
their attempts to become better in- 
formed, and the great wealth of ma- 
terial in the State Library has been 
most helpful and interesting to all 
members of the group. 

It seems significant that forty 
people—business men, teachers, 
farmers, housewives—are learning so 
much and having such a good time. 
Surely there are other communities 
in the state which would like to try 
it too. 


HOW TO GET IT DONE! 


From the address by Dr. Shirley Cooper, Assistant Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, to the Conference Leaders and Advisory 
Council Luncheon which closed the National Conference on Rural Educa- 


tion, October 4-6, 1954. 


As we move ahead our efforts will be most fruitful if they are guided by 
afew principles that have time and again been tried and proven to be sound. 


* Realistically assess your own resources and capabilities. Decide what 
you, personally, and your organization can do best and get busy. Don’t 
wait for a more appropriate time or for a special invitation. The time 
is ripe now and you have already been invited in a most pressing man- 
ner by your schools, your children, your neighbors, and your country. 


* Don’t try to do everything at once. Break out a segment of the task 
that is manageable and workable and see it through to a successful 
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completion. Even though it may seem to be insignificant, worthwhile 
progress has been made, when the job is successfully completed. Re. 
member that great journeys are made by taking thousands of small 
steps. 

Don’t try to do everything yourself. You have neighbors who have 
unique capabilities too. You know institutions, organizations, and agen. 
cies that have special resources. Get each started at doing what cap 
be done best. 


Begin with what needs to be done now and move step-by-step toward: 
broad purposes and goals. 

Begin where the people in the community are in their understanding 
of educational methods, purposes, and needs. Community educational 
improvement is a growing, learning, evolutionary process. 

Exercise care in what you do. Changes in educational organization, 
operation, methods or objectives cannot easily be reversed. It’s expen- 
sive for communities to back up and start over again if mistakes have 
been made. 

When problems are complicated or technical, get competent profes- 
sional advice to lessen the risk of disastrous errors. 


Keep people in the community well informed as to what, why, and how 
things are being done. 

Make use of the existing organizations and agencies. It is a waste of 
energy and even confusing to create an organization or agency to do a 
job that could be done just as well or perhaps better by an organization 
or agency that is well known in the state or community. 


Work on the basis of trying to help people do what needs to be done 
rather than doing the job for them. 


Be practical and down to earth. Approach problems in a manner and 
on a basis that can be understood by the people vitally concerned. 


Be guided by tried and proven educational principles. 
Get something done about something that is important now. 


YOU MAY BORROW THESE U. S. PUBLICATIONS 


A Selected List 
LILLIAN Briscoe} 


U. S. Agriculture Dept. 
ANTS. The imported fire ant; how to control it. [1954] Its Leaflet no. 350. 
APPLES. Apple scald and its control. [1954] Its Farmers’ bulletin no. 1380 revised 
BEETS. Sugar beet culture in the north central states. [1954] Its Farmers’ bul- 


letin no. 2060. 


CATTLE. Calcium requirements of dairy cattle. [1954] Its Technical bulletin 


no. 1092. A crossbreeding experiment with dairy cattle. [1954] Its Technical 
bulletin no. 1074. Hyperkeratosis (X-disease) of cattle. [1954] Its Leaflet no 
355. Shipping fever of cattle—Hemorrhagic septicemia. Rev. 1953. Its Farmers 
bulletin no. 1018. 


+ Cataloger, U. S. Documents, Illinois State Library. 
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CORN. Handling and storing soft corn on the farm. Rev. 1954. Its Farmers’ bul- 
letin no. 1976. 

FARMS. Farm family spending and saving in Illinois. [1954] Its Agriculture in- 
formation bulletin no. 101. Part-time farming. Rev. 1953. Its Farmers’ bulletin 
no. 1966. 

GRAIN. You can store grain safely on the farm. [1954] Its Farmers’ bulletin no. 
2071. 

INSECTS. Fighting our insect enemies; achievements of professional entomology, 
1854-1954. Its Agriculture information bulletin no. 121. 4-H club insect manual. 
[1954] Its Agriculture handbook no. 65. 

INSURANCE. Legal liability risks and insurance protection for farmers. [1954] Its 
Agriculture information bulletin no. 122. 

LIVESTOCK. Feeding molasses to livestock. [1953] Its Leaflet no. 352. 

MEAT-CURING. A survey of meat-curing methods. [1951] Its Circular no. 894. 

MILK. Milk and its products; facts for consumer education. [1954] Its Agriculture 
information bulletin no. 125. 

MINK. Mink raising. Rev. 1954. Its Circular 801. 

PEANUTS. Peanut and peanut butter recipes. Its Home and garden bulletin no. 36. 

RHUBARB. Rhubarb production outdoors and in. Its Leaflet no. 354. 

SUITS. Mending men’s suits. [1954] Its Home and garden series no. 39. 

*WHEAT. Classification of wheat varieties grown in United States in 1949. [1954] Its 
Technical bulletin no. 1083. Varieties of hard red winter wheat in the United 
States. [1954] Its Circular no. 938. 

U. S. Army Dept. 

*The Supreme Command, by Forrest C. Pogue. [1954] Its United States Army in 

World War II series, European theater of operations subseries. 
U. S. Civil aeronautics administration. 
Obstruction marking and lighting; standards for marking and lighting obstructions 
to air navigation. [1953] 
U. S. Civil aeronautics administration. 
*Pilots’ radio handbook. Rev. 1954. Its C.A.A. technical handbook no. 102. 
U. S. Commerce Dept. 
Emergency and disaster planning for chemical and allied industries. [1954] 
U. S. Congress. Senate. 

History of the Senate seals, a history of the seals used by the Senate of the United 

States, 1804-1952. [1953] Senate Document no. 164, 82d Congress, 2d session. 
U. S. Defense Dept. 
Voting information, prepared by the Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation. [1954] U.S. Army dept. pamphlet, DA. 21-50. 
U. S. Education office. 
The Declaration of Independence and its story. [1953] 
U. S. Housing and home finance agency. 
*Application of climatic data to house design, 1954. [1954] 
heh growth in standard metropolitan areas, 1900-1950. By Donald J. Bogue. 
1953 
U. S. Interior Dept. 
Alaska, 1952-53. [1953] 
U. S. Internal revenue service. 
*Statistics of income for 1950, pt. 2. [1954] 


U. S. Labor standards bureau. 
*Workmen’s compensation problems, 1952. Proceedings of the 38th annual convention 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
Miami Beach, Florida, Nov. 16-20, 1952. [1953] Its Bulletin no. 167. 


U. S. Labor bureau. spiri 

American r and the American t; unions, labor-management i 
productivity. [1954] Its Bulletin no. 1145. en 

Employment outlook in banking occupations; banking tunctions, training and qualifi- 
cations, earnings and working conditions, employment trends and outlook. [1954] 
Its Bulletin no. 1156. 

Employment outlook in metalworking occupations. [1953] Its Bulletin no. 1130. 

Workmen's compensation in the United States; a general appraisal, court Proceed- 
ings, Federal legislation, occupational diseases, medical services, accident preven- 
tion, problems of administration, rehabilitation. [1954] Its Bulletin no. 1149. 
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U. S. National bureau of standards. 
Maximum permissible amounts of radioisotopes in the human body and maximum 
permissible concentrations in air and water. [1953] Its Handbook no. 52. 


U. S. National security training commission. 
*20th century minutemen; a report to the President on a reserve forces training pro- 
gram. [1954] 


U. S. Naval materials office. ; 
Navy contractor’s guide to occupational deferment of essential employees. [1953] 


U. S. Post Office Dept. 
*Financial policy for the Post Office Department; a statement. [1954] 
*Postage stamps of the United States, 1847-1953. [1953] 


. S. Public health service. 

Care of the long-term patient; source book on size and characteristics of the prob- 

lem. [1954] Its Publication no. 344. 

Clean water for the western Great Lakes region. [1953] Its Publication no. 267. 

An evaluation of the efficacy of Gamma Globulin in the prophylaxis of paralytic 

poliomyelitis as used in the United States, 1953; a report. [1954] Its Monograph 

no. 20. 

Handbook for patients at the clinical center. [1953] Its Publication no. 315. 

Health abroad; a challenge to Americans. [1954] Its Publication no, 349. 

Identification of some internal parasites of laboratory animals. [1954] Its Publica- 

tion no. 343. 

*Management and union health and medical programs. [1953] Its Publication no. 
329. 

Nurses! your opportunity to foster day-to-day mental health. [1954] Its Publication 

no. 345. 

Nursing aide instructor’s guide. [1953] Its Publication no. 342. 

*Proceedings of the third conference of mental hospitals’ administrators and statisticians, 

[1954] Its Publication no. 348. 

Salaries of State public health workers. [1953] Its Publication no. 340. 

VD fact sheet. 1953. Its Publication no. 341. 


. S. Reclamation bureau. 
*Paint manual for the control of paints and painting; a reclamation manual specialist 
supplement. Revised reprint Dec. 1953. [1954] 


. S. Small business administration. 

Making your sales figures talk. [1954] Its Small business management series no. 8. 

. S. Social security administration. 

Social security in the United States. Revised 1953. [1954] 

. S. State Dept. 

The atom for progress and peace. [1954] Its General foreign policy series no. 88. 

The organization of voluntary foreign aid, 1939-1953. [1954] Its Economic coopera- 
tion series no. 41. 

Organizing a UNESCO council. [1952] Its International organization and confer- 

ence series IV, UNESCO no. 18. 


. S. Veterans’ administration. 

A dietetic internship in the Veterans’ Administration. [1954] Its VA pamphlet no. 
5-17. 

Opportunity for you in VA nursing. 1954. Revised. Its VA pamphlet no. 10-30. 


* Items cost 50c. or more. 
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A Selected List 
DorotHy BAILEy* 


Aeronautics, Dept. of Airport Directory, 1954. 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Employment and income of rural families in Southern IIli- 
nois, by J. E. Wills & H. L. Koeller. Bul. 580, 1954. 
Growing red clover in Illinois, by O. H. Sears. Circ. 727, 1954. 
Curric. Prog. Designing modern health education experiences for youth, 
ed. by Woodson W. Fishback & others. Bul. no. 20, 1954. 
Finance, Dept. of Appropriations, regular session, 68th General assembly, 
1953-1955. 1953. 
Geol. Survey Filter cake formation and water losses in deep drilling muds, 
by Wolf Von Engelhardt, trans. by P. A. Witherspoon. Circ. no. 191, 1954. 
Oil and gas developments in Illinois in 1953, by A. H. Bell & Virginia 
Kline. Ill. petroleum: no. 71, 1954. 
Oil and gas drilling report: nos. 214, 215, & 216, Aug., Sept., & Oct., 
1954. 
Indus. Com. Compensable work injuries, 1953: Part 1, Work injuries re- 
ported. 1954. 
Labor, Dept. of bul. v. 18, no. 1 July-August, 1954. 
Laws, Statutes, etc. Relating to liens, 1953. 
Legis. Council Licensing of pharmacies and allied groups, Bul. 2-087, 1954. 
Overlapping retirement benefits, Bul. 2-122, Aug. 1954. 
Motor vehicle origin and title certificates, Bul. 2-123, 1954. 
Regulation of charitable fund-raising, Bul. 2-126, Sept. 1954. 
Public Aid Com. Public aid in Illinois: v. 21, nos. 7-9, Aug-Oct. 1954. 
Public Welfare, Dept. of Ecological distribution of mental disorders, a 
bibliography. 1954. 
Sanit. Engineering, Div. of Pond water treatment. 1954. 
Supreme Court Reports of cases: 2nd series, v. 1, 1954. 
Unempl. Comp., Div. of Chicago metropolitan area: employment, hours, 
and earnings, Jan. 1952-July 1954. 
Labor market trends: August-October 1954. 
University Report of the Comptroller for the year ended June 30, 1954. 
University Extension service in agriculture and home economics Inheritance 
= gift taxes on Illinois farm property, by N. G. P. Krausz. Circ. 728, 
954. 
Crop varieties for Illinois: small grains, legumes and grasses, soybeans, 
by W. O. Scott & J. C. Hackleman. Circ. 731, 1954. 
Univ. Small Homes Council Wood framing, by R. A. Jones & others. Circ. 
series: F 3.0, 1954. 
Vocational Educ., Bd. of Vocational Newsletter: v. 8, no. 1, Oct. 1954. 
Youth Com. Statistical summary, April-June, 1954. 

Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs Illinois Wildlife: v. 9, no. 4, Sept. 1954. 
State Bar Assoc. Tentative final draft of proposed amendments to Illinois 
Civil practices act and rules of the Supreme Court of IIl., Sept. 1, 1954. 
State Historical Society Vandalia, capital of Illinois, 1820-1839. 1954. 


* Illinois Documents Unit, Illinois State Library. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WituiaM D. Murphy, Editor* 


(Following is an address by Colonel Robert 
R. McCormick, editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune, delivered October 
9, 1954, on the Chicago Theater of the 
Air over W-G-N, Chicago, and the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System.) 


About seven years ago our libra- 
rian asked Clifford Raymond, Trib- 
une editorial writer for thirty-three 
years, for his recollection of the 
origin of the Tribune library. He 
said that when he came to the Trib- 
une in 1898, there was a collection of 
miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
in a room about eighteen by forty 
feet on the third floor of the Madi- 
son and Dearborn building. There 
were about 2,000 reference and sta- 
tistical publications in no particular 
order and with no special custodian. 
The editorial writers worked in 
cubicles adjacent to the library room. 
Reporters and other employes used 
this collection also but not as much 
as the editorial writers. The editorial 
writers occasionally made selections 
for purchase of new items. 

In 1910 Miss Mabel Dodge was 
given the combination post of run- 
ning the library and the Tribune’s 
reference room. She in that period 
had just started to install the 
Dewey decimal system of classifying 
the books when she went out to lunch 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson, a Trib- 
une reporter. Emerson induced the 
young lady to marry him and she 
never returned. 

Miss Mary Clarke, Miss Dodge’s 
assistant, was given the assignment 
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* Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
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of running the library and reference 
room. She hadn’t been at the job 
very long when she resigned to be- 
come secretary to James Keeley, who 
had become editor of the Chicago 
Record Herald. 

In 1914 Philip Hampson, now fian- 
cial editor, inherited the post and 
completed the task of indexing the 
books. He estimated there were 
about 4,000 volumes on the shelves 
at the time. 

He worked for a couple of hours 
each day putting the books in order, 
discarding those he considered of 
doubtful value, and cataloguing and 
labeling the remainder. 

Charles Firebaugh replaced Phil 
Hampson when he went into the 
army in 1917. Mildred Burke be- 
came librarian in 1922 and served in 
that capacity until 1944. The libra- 
rians today are Charles Smutny and 
Elston Bradfield. When Tribune 
Tower was near completion in 1925 
the library was moved to the new 
building. 

The 4,000-volume library of 1915 
grew to 10,000 in 1928 and to an esti- 
mated 32,000 in 1954. This growth 
came in two ways: by purchase of 
books for current and anticipated 
needs and by gifts of collections. The 
first large gift came to us early in 
1940 when James O’Donnell Ben- 
nett, Tribune reporter, foreign cor- 
respondent, and feature writer, 
turned over to us about 7,500 
books mainly in history, literature, 
biografy, and drama. 

As they came to us, these were 
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delved in an arrangement that 
sited Bennett’s desires but were un- 
catalogued. Our librarians worked, as 
they found time, interruptedly, at 
cataloguing, labeling, and reshelving 
them according to the Dewey decimal 
dassification, the system most gen- 
gally used in American libraries. 

Unfortunately, their usual duties 
oecupy them to such a degree that 
thus far they have been able to ac- 
complish the cataloguing of only 
about half of the Bennett library. 
However, the catalog of this portion 
of the collection has two features not 
ordinarily found in catalogs. One is 
that it includes an index to illustra- 
tions and the second is a subject in- 
dex to the fiction in the collection. 

Mr. Bennett’s gift collection is kept 
ina separate room; but if it is ever 
merged with the main portion of the 
Tribune library his books will be 
identifiable by bookplates which were 
put in at the time of cataloguing. 
If the separate catalog of his books 
is filed in the catalog for the Tribune 
library, the catalog cards for his 
books will be easily distinguishable 
because the Bennett cards are of a 
different color. 

The next sizable acquisition was 
Dr. Irving S. Cutter’s collection of 
history of the western United States 
and its Indians, given to us early in 
1944. Dr. Cutter was health editor 
of the Tribune from 1934 to 1945. 
This hobby extended thru forty 
years of his life. He collected no 
fiction. His interest was in the stor- 
is of the earliest travelers, fur 
taders, soldiers, missionaries, and 
government agents. 

This body of material totals about 
4500 books and pamphlets and has 
proved useful as source material for 
anumber of magazine section articles 
and the illustrations in the books 
have often been used by our adver- 
tising art department, and the tele- 
vision scenery painters. 

Robert M. Lee, former managing 
tditor, left about 200 books, consist- 
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ing mainly of the writings of phil- 
osofers, and biografers. 

There is also a token representa- 
tion of a small group of books from 
the library of Clifford Raymond con- 
sisting mainly of American history 
items and his own novels. My own 
library of about 5,000 books is avail- 
able to the Tribune library. 

The chief aim in the Tribune li- 
brary has been, as far back as I can 
remember, to supply accurate in- 
formation or pictures to help em- 
ployes with their work and to re- 
duce error. A secondary purpose has 
been to let them use the books for 
recreational reading. We buy almost 
no fiction. 

Although we have never bought 
rarities because they are rarities, we 
do have some items not frequently 
seen in most libraries. One such 
item is Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary 
Of The English Language, published 
in 1765, the first extensive dictionary 
of its kind. Another is the 126- 
volume set of the War of the Rebel- 
lion Official Records. 

Others are the Niles Weekly Reg- 
ister, 1811 thru 1834; the Con- 
gressional Globe, 1833 thru 1872, 
and the Congressional Record, 1873 
to the current session. Few libraries 
have these, aside from large univer- 
sity or public libraries. 

As I have said, our primary pur- 
pose is to facilitate the work of the 
Tribune. Almost all departments use 
the library to some degree, and this 
work of accumulating as well as dis- 
pensing information occupies the 
staff fully, making it impossible to 
invite public use of the Tribune li- 
brary. 

However, we allow the use of the 
library to persons who need to refer 
to something not easily found else- 
where or to authors writing books or 
scholars preparing dissertations. Sen- 
ator Albert J. Beveridge spent sev- 
eral months there while preparing his 
biografy of Lincoln. 

The librarians helped Dr. W. A. 
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Evans, Tribune health editor from 
1911 to 1934, find much of his ma- 
terial for his medical biografy of 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. Others who 
used the library in the preparation of 
books were Wood Gray, the his- 
torian; Lloyd Wendt, Herman 
Kogan, Frank Hughes, James 
O’Donnell Bennett, Carl Wiegman, 
Philip Kinsley, and others who do 
not come to mind at the moment. 


During World War II, United 
States naval intelligence officers 
worked for a time in the Tribune li- 
brary searching for the location of 
power plants in Japan. On another 
project for the navy, the library sup- 
plied’ maps and pictures of the coast 
of Italy. 

Within our organization demands 
are made on the library in a large 
number of categories. An artist may 
be preparing to illustrate an adver- 
tisement for a style of women’s cloth- 
ing based on the fashion in France 
in the 17th century. 

He will need pictures of the cos- 
tumes of that time from hats to foot- 
wear, including such accessories as 
the combs, rings, buckles, handbags, 
and ‘fans. Or the financial news de- 
partment may need accurate ma- 
terial for a feature article on the his- 
tory of an industry. 

Often a map must be drawn to 
accompany a news story and the li- 
brary staff helps in locating obscure 
places. The spelling of words, names 
of people and places, population 
figures, dates of events, all must be 
checked to keep error in the news- 
paper and in radio and television to 
a minimum. Much of this kind of 
work is done in the library. 

Our sources of information are not 
limited to books. The Tribune itself, 
with our files going back to 1857, is 
a large body of facts. (Files of the 
Tribune’s first ten years were de- 
stroyed in the Chicago Fire of 1871.) 
Besides this series of original Trib- 
unes we also have the file on micro- 
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film back to 1940. Microfilm is ex. 
pected to remain in good condition 
after the paper file disintegrates with 
time. 

Files are also kept for other pub. 
lications which are now or were in 
the past with the Tribune family, 
such as the New York News, the 
Washington Times-Herald, and Lib- 
erty Magazine. Of course temporary 
files are kept of other Chicago news- 
papers, and some newspapers from 
other cities. 

Another mine of information is our 
back file of indexed magazines, with 
emphasis on the indexes. Without 
the indexes the library’s 150 sub- 
scriptions would merely supply us 
with a large number of stacks of 
paper but with the indexes and our 
files of magazines in good order for 
twenty-five years and more in some 
cases, we have another vast source 
of information on a great variety of 
topics. Current copies of the maga- 
zine are kept in 168 feet of magazine 
racks for easy perusal. 

There are also over four dozen 
vertical file cases for pamphlets, pic- 
tures, reports of government bodies, 
and business, educational, and scien- 
tific organizations Both federal and 
state legislative acts, reports, hear- 
ings, and judicial decisions are kept 
for several years back as long as 
space permits. 

Much effort is expended in accu- 
mulating, evaluating, classifying, 
processing, and filing publications, 
so that when information is re- 
quested, it can be produced in a short 
time. The library client usually is 


conscious only of the dispensing part 
of the process. 

The Tribune library has something 
on almost every classification of 
knowledge. The larger sections are 
those on journalism, freedom of the 
press, military science, the Civil War, 
World War I, World War II, United 
States history, and biografy. Occa- 
sionally, when specialized knowledge 
or interpretation is needed, we con- 
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sult authorities on the subject. Our 
relations with many other libraries, 
some in specialized fields, are cordial 
and we are able to borrow material 
we lack and often reciprocate by 
making loans of our material to other 
libraries. 

There are many cities that do not 
have public libraries as large as our 
library. 

The Tribune library with its maga- 
gne and file rooms covers 10,535 
square feet distributed over parts of 
three floors of Tribune Tower. The 
ceiling is 11 feet 3 inches high in the 
main portion, although the room 
housing the Bennett collection is 
double decked and has a 14 foot 6 
inch-ceiling. 

Another department that supplies 
information and helps to maintain 
high standards of accuracy in the 
Tribune is the reference department, 
or “morgue,” as it is called by news- 
paper people. Here the news articles 
in the Tribune are clipped daily and 
filed by names appearing in the ar- 
ticles, and also under subjects. About 


ten million clippings are on file at 
present. In addition, these files con- 
tain approximately 5,000 obituaries 
prepared in advance, and hundred 
of confidential memoranda available 
in a moment. There are nearly 5,- 
000,000 pictures and more than 50,- 
000 halftones ready to be inserted 
into the Tribune. 

Reference books, almanacs, and 
year books, and around 2,000 pam- 
phlets are also at hand. Fourteen 
people working in shifts around the 
clock are occupied in helping editors, 
reporters, and rewrite men quickly 
find the material they need. This ref- 
erence department occupies 4,159 
square feet including the balcony. 
This room has a 13 foot 6 inch-ceil- 
ing. 

I do not know of another news- 
paper anywhere in the world that 
has a library and reference depart- 
ment that approaches the Tribune 
library in size or scope. They en- 
able the editorial department to fur- 
nish interesting and accurate in- 
formation not available elsewhere. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD* 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE LIBRARY 
JEAN M. SHARPET 


In June 1954 Rockford College 
celebrated its one.hundredth com- 
mencement. The first book collec- 
tion was a small one, five hundred 
volumes, which was eventually sup- 
plemented by the libraries of the 
literary societies—at the Rockford 
Female Seminary, the Castalian and 
the Vesperian. The early catalogs of 
the college indicate that the students 
arrived with small reference collec- 
tions of their own. “The young 
ladies are requested to bring with 
them such of the Text Books of the 
Regular Courses of Study as they 
may have in possession; also a Bible, 
a Hymn Book, a Temple Melody or 
any other Musical Work, an English 
dictionary, a Modern Atlas, and the 
English poets, with other standard 
poetical works.” 

As the years slipped by the Rock- 
ford Female Seminary became Rock- 
ford Seminary and finally in 1892, 
Rockford College. The library was 
growing and changing in character. 
One of the early substantial gifts 
came from Jane Addams of the class 
of 1881. A few years after her grad- 
uation she gave one thousand dollars 
for books in the field of science. From 
one room on the first floor of Middle 
Hall, the library was moved in 1862 
to the third floor when a new chapel 


* Librarian, Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

+ B.A. and M.A. Univ. of Michigan 1918-1925. 
Staff of Univ. of Michigan Library. Since 1925 

- t Dept. Library Science, 
Univ. of Michigan. 


was erected and the third floor of 
Middle left vacant. There it re- 
mained, reaching out and taking over 
dormitory rooms until 1940 when the 
John Hall Sherratt Library was 
built. 

Rockford was the first college to 
plan its library on the divisional sys- 
tem. The four divisions of the cur- 
riculum, Language and Literature, 
Social Studies, Art, and Science, are 
represented in four reading rooms 
where the reserves, reference books 
and the last ten years of bound 
periodicals are shelved. Since the li- 
brary was designed for a college with 
a long tradition of the honor system, 
everything is made directly open and 
available to the students: the stacks, 
the reserves, the periodicals, the pam- 
phlet files and the picture collection. 
The students are able to take from 
the stacks as many books as they 
need and these are checked three 
times a year, before the Christmas 
holiday, at spring vacation, and in 
June. To use the files of the New 
York Times on film, the 18th cen- 
tury American periodicals, etc., the 
Recordak is made available to the 
students by signing at the desk. 

A library in a liberal arts college 
such as Rockford has a definite 
teaching function. In some courses 
of study, for example, literature and 
history, it is actually the laboratory, 
but there are no subject fields in 
which the library does not play an 
important part. To fulfill its aim a 
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fbrary must have a careful plan of 
pook selection and must teach the 
sudents to use the available ma- 
trials intelligently. 

The chief concern of the library is 
to make students aware of all its re- 
gurces. This involves lectures, ex- 
hibits, group discussion and individ- 
wl conferences to which both the 
fbrarian and faculty contribute. The 
freshmen and new students are in- 
toduced to the library when they 
cme in the fall, and directed to 
gurces helpful in gathering material 
for papers. With’ the upper classmen 
the program has been extended. The 
librarian with the instructor in charge 
of a subject field, has listed bibliog- 
raphies, indexes, periodicals, and ref- 
gence books which apply particu- 
larly to the subject being considered. 
This list is mimeographed and given 
to the students. Some faculty mem- 
bers conduct classes in the library 
to point out methods of working in 
a given field. For example, the 
Chemistry department each year has 
dass meeting to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the use of Chemical Ab- 
stracts, the use with periodicals the 
library has on its shelves and also 
the availability and method of secur- 
ing on film, articles from periodicals 
which the library does not have. 

The three features of the library 
which perhaps give a richer experi- 
face to students are the Book Fair, 
the use of the collection in the Rare 
Book Room, and the Listening Room 
which was opened this spring. 

In March a Book Fair is held in 
the library. Books are displayed in 
stalls with bright colored awnings, 
tach marked with the name of a 
famous old English bookshop. Seven- 
tenth and Eighteenth century books 
bought in England, some first edi- 
tons, and many old English and 
American books are offered for sale. 
This gives the students something of 
the flavor of the old bookshops, the 
fun of browsing through quite an ex- 


tnsive collection, and the oppor- 


tunity to add to their personal libra- 
ries at a very small cost. 

The Rare Book Room has many 
volumes which furnish excellent ma- 
terial for exhibits, the history of 
printing, private presses, fore-edge 
painting, and first editions. How- 
ever, the collection is most useful in 
another way. Classes are held in the 
Rare Book Room where students can 
immediately examine the volumes. 
A class studying Chaucer is inter- 
ested in the 1597 Black Letter 
Chaucer, the Golden Cockeral Can- 
terbury Tales, a leaf from the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer, and the modern 
Rockwell Kent edition. Some classes 
may want to look at the first edition 
of the Geneva Bible (1560) and the 
five beautiful vellum bound volumes 
of the Doves Bible; and others at the 
first editions of Charlotte Bronte, 
John Henry Newman, Dickens, 
Thackeray or Lewis Carroll. 

There are two special collections 
in the room. The writings of Jane 
Addams form a unique group 
association copies. These were bound 
in leather by her friend and the co- 
founder of Hull House, Ellen Gates 
Starr who studied binding in Eng- 
land with Cobden-Sanderson. 

An extensive Wordsworth collec- 
tion containing many first editions 
is the gift of Dr. Abbie Findlay 
Potts. The most recent item to be 
added is Dr. Potts’ own book, 
Wordsworth’s Preclude; a study of 
its literary form recently published 
by the Cornell University Press. 
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The Holbrook ABC collection has 
a case of its own in the Art Room. 
It was presented to the library by 
Dr. Arthur Holbrook in memory of 
his wife, an alumna of the college, 
and consists of more than a thousand 
items relating to the alphabet, in- 
cluding a 17th century hornbook, a 
pewter alphabet inscribed “St. Paul’s, 
1729”, A German primer dated 1695, 
and several issues of the New Eng- 
land Primer. 

In the original plans of the library 
a Listening Room was indicated but 
this did not become a reality until 
this year. It is furnished informally 
and equipped with a Magnavox and 
a growing collection of records. 
Music is not emphasied but rather 
recordings of plays, poetry readings, 
and foreign language records. 

Dr. Beatrice Hannah of the French 
department has had French record- 
ings made by Madame Odette Met- 
tas, a specialist in phonetics from the 
British Institute of the University of 
Paris. In every case an integral part 
of a course, the records will be used 
once a week by beginners as well as 
by intermediate and advanced stu- 
dents. Plays, short essays, and pas- 
sages of special beauty and distinc- 
tion from contemporary novels as 
well as exercises in grammar and 
pronunciation are included in these 
recordings. The Listening Room, 
therefore, will give students an op- 
portunity regularly to prepare cer- 
tain assignments with the aid of 
records and thus to supplement the 
work of the classroom. Moreover, 
Professor Hannah plans to have the 
students themselves make recordings 
at intervals throughout the year. 
In planning the Rockford College 
Library every effort was made to 
keep the charm and informality of 
the old library in new and more spa- 
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cious surroundings. Three of the 
large reading rooms have fireplaces 
with a groupings of inviting easy 
chairs and benches around them 
The Art Room has no fireplace since 


a connecting door to the dormitories 
was placed here. In bad weather this 
is a real asset. The formal furniture 
has been varied in several ways; long 
tables of different sizes, round tables 
and individual study desks, Windsor 
chairs, some with arms and some 
without, are of maple which blends 
with the water-stained birch of the 
woodwork. It is only in the Science 
Room that a very modern note has 
been introduced in blond oak fur. 
niture with tomato red backs on the 
chairs. At one end of the Art Room 
and in the corridor are cork walls for 
exhibits. In the lobby on the second 
floor hangs a distinguished collection 
of tapestries and a painting by Sir 
Peter Lely of a lovely lady from the 
court of Charles II, given to the col- 
lege by the Barnes family. In 1947, 
the centennial year of the founding 
of the college, Doris Lee, an alumna, 
painted a picture showing her re- 
membrance of the campus as it was 
in the twenties when she was a stu- 
dent. This is hung in the lobby on 
the first floor. Along the sides of the 
stacks are carrells which are assigned 
to seniors or are available to any stu- 
dent who while writing a paper needs 
a place with the books. close at hand. 

The library has at present about 
42,000 volumes. When the stacks on 
the basement level and on the mez- 
zanine are completed there will be 
space for from 90,000 to 100,000 
volumes. The building planned as 
an inviting and convenient place to 
study will accommodate the expand- 
ing resources of the coming years and 
will be ready to meet the changing 
needs of a small liberal arts college. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoutsE ANTHONY, Editort 


THE DUPO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By JENNIE J. KAESTNERT 


Before children are ready for 
school and long before they can pos- 
sbly read well enough to enjoy 
reading by themselves, stories and 
yerse become a necessary part of 
their lives. 

After necessary training, study and 
planning the librarian of our school 
is not only a full time librarian, but 
also in charge of audio-visual ma- 
terials and teaches four classes in 
the departmental grades. Careful 
preparation ahead of time provides 
a daily program which runs rather 
smoothly. There are some excep- 
tions from time to time; however one 
does not expect in any teaching posi- 
tion to have perfection at all times. 
Teaching is a never-ending process 
of learning new methods and pro- 
cedure to improve learning situations. 

The first duty of a librarian in an 
elementary or secondary school is to 
give service to the pupils and teach- 
ers. We have scheduled each grade, 
first through eighth, to a period of 
library instruction every other week. 
Grades one through three have 
twenty minute periods and grades 
four through eight have thirty to 
forty minute periods. 

Pupils and teachers are privileged 
to use the library at any time from 
8:15 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. in addition to 
the regular schedule. 

Home rooms also set up library 


+ Director of of Liew, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee [Illinois 
State Library. 

+Dupo Public School Library, Dupo, Illinois. 


corners. These teachers select the 
books about every six weeks on the 
interest and reading level for their 
particular group of children. 

The librarian, in trying to keep in 
close contact with what is taking 
place in the classroom lessons, helps 
boys and girls to discover books that 
will suit their particular interest, 
needs and abilities. Today’s teaching 
methods rely upon a variety of learn- 
ing materials. We must remember 
that not all knowledge is attained 
from between the two covers of the 
textbooks. 

The Dewey Decimal System be- 
comes a road map of reading. In 
most of the various classification 
pupils find books to supplement what 
they are learning from textbooks. 

As citizenship is taught children 
find social science books to answer 
some of their questions in such books 
as: Town meeting means me, You 
and the Constitution of the United 
States, and You and the United 
Nations. 

For example in the study of science 
in the text brings pupils’ requests for 
pictures, encyclopedias and books of 
special subjects as: Insects, Aubudon 
bird guide, and Fun with science. 

We must not overlook magazines 
in search for information: American 
Red Cross News, Junior Natural His- 
tory, and Nature Magazine in which 
children may find stories about the 
monarch butterfly or other science 
subjects. 
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Social studies classes use books as 
a time machine by which boys and 
girls read themselves back into his- 
tory or rediscover and re-explore 
America. For example as the Louis- 
iana Purchase is studied childen re- 
live the past in Lewis and Clark 
expendition, Of courage undaunted, 
and Louisiana Purchase. What New 
England is like becomes clearer by 
reading; One morning in Maine (as 
they dig clams), or Sugar Bush 
which has Vermont as a setting, be- 
came very real and their tongues 
watered for the taste of maple syrup 
over melted snow. 

Music sections find books such as 
American folk songs telling the story 
of our country, and stories giving 
background of favorite songs and 
lives of those who composed them. 

Factual books, legends, tall tales, 
stories, folk songs, biographies and 
poetry all provide a wonderful trip 
through the United States. 

Primary children need to acquire 
an understanding that books and 
other printed materials serve a 
variety of purposes. As mother uses 
a cook book and daddy refers to 
printed directions to build, so Mary 
herself reads to find the answer to 
questions she may have. 

Even the kindergarten uses the li- 
brary. The kindergarten teacher 
selects books to use in the home 
room. Occasionally some of the 
kindergarten pupils come in and ask 
for a certain story. For instance a 
picture of “Little Red Hen” is shown 
on the 16 mm. projector or filmstrip 
projector to these pupils. It is a 
pleasure for the four or five year old 
girl or boy to take home a well illu- 
strated book, from the library, in 
which this story is written. Pictures 
of things they hear about, know, and 
love, attract them. All of this is di- 
rected toward developing a desire to 
read. 

Not all visits to the library are a 
follow-up of classroom activity. 
Some boys and girls come individ- 
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ually to return a book and to see 
help in getting another “just like 
this one”. 

Periods of instruction are given on 
how to select books; which book to 
read for pleasure; which for refer. 
ence; how to use reference books as 
encyclopedias and World Almanac; 
how to check out and return books; 
and regular routine duties required 
in any library. 

We do not charge fines for over- 
due books, but a simple form state. 
ment is sent to the child’s home room 
when a book is overdue. If within a 
reasonable time the book is not re- 
turned the child is sent for, to ex- 
plain the reason the book has not 
been returned. Following careful 
search if the book is not located the 
child is to pay the cost of the value 
of the book at the present time. 
Should the book be found later, the 
money is returned to the child. This 
we feel is an incentive for careful 
look-out of misplaced books. 

The library is a good place to help 
boys and girls learn responsibility 
and citizenship. 

Recently our Parent Teachers’ 
Association had as their program 
“Our Library” at which time the 
reasons for a library, selection of 
books, and use of the library was ex- 
plained. Included was a book ex- 
hibit and book cover display. Also 
such questions were answered: “Why 
doesn’t my child in first grade bring 
home a book he can read”, or “How 
do we care for lost books?” Pupils 
also participated in this program, 
explaining voluntarily and without 
rehearsal just what benefit they re- 
ceived from the way our library is 
used. Some of their replies were: 
“Out of our library period I get extra 
reading and I learn new things”, “It 
means a chance to read more, learn 
to read better and find different 
books to read”, “The library period 
helps teach me where the books are. 
It also helps me learn how to use 
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hooks for different purposes”, “The 
library means a lot to me because I 
fike to read and there is no other li- 
brary in town”, and “The library 
means a place to get reference books 
for something you might need for 
dass and fiction books that mean 
pleasure for reading.” 

All the time for the best teaching 
and the best use of materials the 
teachers and librarian are matching 
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book and child. Through the books 
we guide the children to use them in 
learning the why, the what, the when, 
and the where of things. 

Through this program we wish to 
develop better trained elementary 
school pupils with a basic training, 
so they may go to high school and 
college with an understanding of 
good books, and the purpose and use 
of libraries. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS, 1955 


Arlington Heights 
Chenoa 
Danville 


Mattoon 
Monmouth 
Mt. Sterling 
Mt. Vernon 
Venice 
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What's News in Library Service 


STUDENT LIBRARIAN’S CONFERENCE 
At Casey High School 


On November 13, representatives she presented a film strip and a 
of four schools gathered at Casey documentary movie on life in mod- 
Community High School for a stu- ern Japan. Games were played based 
dent librarian’s conference on the on the “World Understanding” 
theme The Library Promotes World theme and group singing of folk 
- , gs of various nations was enjoyed. 

asked to bring for exchange dupli- 

Student assistants and/or librarians 
cated copies of a bulletin board idea 
on the conference theme. The host from Martinsville, Shelbyville, Cum. 
school had actual bulletin boards on berland, Nokomis and Casey were 
“World Neighbors” and “The United present. All agreed that it was a 
Nations” as well as an exhibit of unique conference—no speeches! 
books from the State Library. This was the third student libra- 
Since Miss Lois Folz, Casey libra- _rians’ convention in this area. Mar- 
rian, is also in charge of library  tinsville has offered to be the host 
audio-visual materials for her school, for the next meeting. 


A RECRUITING PAMPHLET 


Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career announces its spon- 
sorship. 


Prices: $ 2.00 
Order From: 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


INDEXING YOUR BOOK;; a practical guide for authors, by Sina Spiker, 
is published by the University of Wisconsin press, 1954; 28 pages, paper 
cover. 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE 


The print order for the first issue 
of “American Heritage,” the new 
Magazine of History to be published 
on December 1, will be 80,000 copies. 

The editorial policy of “American 
Heritage” will be “to lift the fascin- 


“American Heritage” is being pub- 
lished under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Association for State 
and Local History, of which Howard 
Peckham, director of the Clement 
Library, is president, and The So- 
ciety of American Historians, of 
which another Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Allan Nevins, is president. “It is 
unique in its Hardcover book format, 
will be distributed by Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., and sold in bookstores 
throughout the country at $2.95 a 
copy. It will not be sold on news- 
stands. Publishing management has 
been entrusted to the New York firm 
of Thorndike, Jensen & Parton, Inc., 
specialists in preparing documentary 
books. 


ILLINOIS IS NOT IN THE TOP BRACKET 
Operating Expenditures Per Capita For Local Public Library Service 
Exclusive of State Aid 
By State For Fiscal 1953 


ating story of America from its 
musty archives and make it live 
again, that Americans may better 
sense their past and understand their 
present.” 

To quote the editor, Bruce Catton: 
‘It is our belief that history need 
not be approached on tip-toe with 
hat in hand. It can be the most 
fascinating subject in the world if 
properly presented. “American Her- 
itage” will tell the story of the 
American people as human beings— 
doing, thinking, hoping and dream- 
ing.” 
$0.19 
0.26 
0.27 
0.28 
0.30 
North Dakota ................ 0.35 
North Carolina .............. 0.35 
South Carolina ............... 0.40 
South Dakota ................ 0.48 
Jo. 0.50 
Rhode Island ................ 0.83 


Delaware 
Nevada 

Colorado 
Montana 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Missouri 


A.L.A. compilation. 
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THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HaRoLD LANCOUR* 


Below in Table 1 are shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1953 and 1954. 


Table 1. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January, 1953. Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation 
for the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100.) 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 
Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the 
three months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index 


and how to use it, see earlier issues of Illinois Libraries. 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. 

Feb. May Aug. Nov. 

Mar June Sept. Dec. 
70 90 77 78 


LIBRARIANS STILL NEEDED IN 
FEDERAL SERVICE 


There is a continuing need for Li- 
brarians in various Federal agencies 
in Washington, D. C., and vicinity, 
for positions paying $3,410 to $7,040 
a year. 

In brief, the requirements for the 
positions are as follows: Applicants 
must take a written test. In addition, 
they must have completed (a) a full 
4-year college course including or 
supplemented by 30 semester hours 
of study in library science; or (b) 
one year of professional library 
training in a library school plus 3 
years of college education or 3 years 
of experience in library work; or (c) 


‘training. Also, for positions paying 


4 years of progressive experience in 
library work; or (d) any combina- 
tion of the above experience and 


$4,205 and above, applicants must 
have had from 1 to 4 years (depend- 
ing on the grade of position for 
which they are applying) of experi- 
ence in professional library work. 
Students who expect to complete the 
required courses within 4 months 
after date of filing application may 
apply for positions paying $3,410 a 
year. 

UNITED STATEs CIVIL 

SERVICE COMMISSION. 
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PERSONALS 


Marian Schroether, Children’s Li- 
brarian at Waukegan, was seriously 
hurt when struck by an automobile 
on November 8, when she was walk- 
ing across the street. The driver of 
the car failed to yield pedestrian 
fight of way when turning a corner 
in Waukegan, according to the Wau- 
kegan News Sun. 


* * * 


Lila Stonemetz, Librarian at Fair- 
field, has had some fine publicity in 
the FAIRFIELD RECORD including a 

“What makes a good libra- 
fan?” Miss Stonemetz answered, 
‘Liking people (most of the time) 
and liking to help them is one 
qualification. Another is a “native 
curiosity” or being always alert for 
information.” 


* * * 


BOOK MOBILES 


The Moline Public Library dedi- 
cated its new “Library on Wheels” 


o. Sunday afternoon, November 14. 


* * * 


The Warren County Library be- 


gan bookmobile service, December 1. 


They purchased a used vehicle. 
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SERVICES TO ORGANIZED 
GROUPS 


Staff members who have been 
making talks before organized groups 
on Reading in the Home, Treasures 
in the State Library, Music for the 
Home, Art treasures, Flannelgraph 
possibilities, and Library promo- 
tion, are deLafayette Reid, Acting 
Assistant State Librarian; Laura 
Langston, Head, Extension Services; 
Walter Myers, Head, Mail Reference 
Unit; Eloise Kissinger, Head, Art 
Unit; Dorothy White, Art Unit, 
Vivian Howard, Head Collection 
Unit, Leona Ringering, Field Con- 
sultant; Katharine Arzinger, Field 
Consultant. 

* * * * * 


TELEVISION 


Eloise Kissinger, Head, Art Unit, 
at the State Library, was guest on 
a local television show. She showed 
pictures, demonstrated flannelgraph, 
and viewmasters. The following 
week, Phyllis Cook of the Record- 
ings Unit was on the same program. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Miss Estelle E. Bryant passed 
away on October 15, at the age of 
73, in Columbus, Ohio, as a result 
of an automobile accident. She was 
employed in the Cataloging Unit of 
the Illinois State Library for many 
years. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


CHARLES F, CARPENTIER 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


De LAFAYETTE RED, Jr. 
Acting Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


LIBRARIANS 

W. A. SOUTHERN, Waukegan (1959) 
NATHAN R. LEvIN, Chicago (1959) 

VERNELL DAMMEIER, Maywood (1959) 
P. L. Winpsor, Urbana, Chairman (1955) 
Curtis WYNN, Galesburg (1955) 
Region’ S LouIsE ANTHONY, Alton (1957) 
cc ted Etta Branopt, Carmi (1957) 


Director of the University of Illinois Library School. ... Ropert B. Downs 
Dean of the Extension Services of the University of Ill.. Ropert B. BROWNE 
Professor of Rural Sociology at the University of Ill....Ciuvron L. Fotse 


CITIZENS 

Region 1 . ANDER, Rock Island (1959) 
Mrs. LAURA HUGHES LUNDE, Chicago (1959) 

1955) 
Region 4 Rev. JosEPH T. Murray, Springfield (1955) 
WiLuiaM C. STEPHENS, Centralia (1957) 
Region 6 RUSSELL D. RENDLEMAN, Jonesboro (1957) 


SECTION HEADS 


MarcGaret C. Norton 
EXTENSION SERVICES. Mrs. Laura C. LANGSTON 


TECHNICAL SERVICES.. - Mrs. Ciara S. CURRAN 
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